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Art. X. — The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs. 
A New Edition, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Jlnacreon, 
and a copious Lexicon. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., 
Jay- Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Co- 
lumbia College, New York, and Rector of the Grammar 
School. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1840. 
12mo. pp. xiv., 614. 

In the execution of a plan, the outlines of which have been 
some time before the public, of preparing a new series of 
elementary classical works, Professor Anthon has just pre- 
sented a new edition of Jacobs's " Greek Reader," a work 
which, in the forms in which it has been published in this 
country, has acquired a wider reputation, and been, perhaps, 
more deservedly praised, than any other book of a similar 
character in use in our schools. Those who are acquainted 
with the history of its republication in this country, know 
that few books have been issued by more publishers, notwith- 
standing the oppositions of antecedent copyrights. The 
edition of Professor Anthon, published by the Messrs. Har- 
pers, adds another to a list of four or five distinct editions, 
and excites some curiosity as to its claims to originality, and 
the plan on which it has been executed. 

We find this stated as follows, in the editor's Preface ; 

" In preparing a Greek Reader for the press, three plans 
suggested themselves to the attention of the editor. The first 
of these was, to make an entirely new selection from the an- 
cient writers ; the second, to take merely those parts of the 
work of Professor Jacobs, which presented fewest difficulties 
for the young student ; the third, to retain, unaltered, what- 
ever portions of the German work had already been adopted 
in our Classical seminaries." 

He gives his reasons for rejecting the first two of these 
plans, and proceeds ; 

" The only remaining course, therefore, was to take those 
selections from the German work, which had been adopted in 
the more respectable portion of our Classical schools, and to 
make these the basis of a new edition." 

There certainly were advantages in favor of such a course. 
For an elementary school-book, there was but little need of a 
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display of that erudition which would lead an editor to dive into 
the depths of Greek literature to make a new selection of choice 
beauties. Especially, when one has, at his elbow, such a 
mine as Jacobs's volumes afford, the ease with which a new 
edition, with copious notes and explanations, might be pre- 
pared, would seem to afford strong motives for a close ad- 
herence to extracts from his text. The student, therefore, 
who should be well acquainted with Jacobs's work, could not 
but feel some surprise, that Dr. Anthon has deviated from 
his plan ; that this new edition of the " Reader " contains 
several Greek selections not contained in the German work, 
and that, too, without any reason directly or indirectly ex- 
pressed ; these extracts being inserted precisely like the 
others, with nothing to show that the editor knew they were 
not, and certainly nothing to tell the student that they are 
not, in the German work. 

The passages to which we refer, are the extracts from An- 
acreon, numbered 2, 4, 5 ; those from Bion, numbered 
2 and 3 ; and No. 1, from Moschus. The mystery of their 
insertion is easily explained. In 1832, Messrs. Milliard and 
Gray, in Boston, published a new edition of the " Greek 
Reader," which they have since repeatedly amended, and to 
which we shall have occasion again to refer. This edition, 
which has been edited and published with great care, con- 
tained the additional passages alluded to, and these Dr. An- 
thon has reprinted ; supposing, apparently, that they were 
contained in the parent edition of Jacobs. The Boston ed- 
itors, where they made new selections from Jacobs, curtailed 
the length of his extracts considerably. In their quotations 
they are followed by Dr. Anthon without deviation. 

In all Dr. Anthon's Preface, in which he professes to 
state his resources, with his modus operandi in detail, he 
takes no notice whatever of the valuable Boston edition of 
Messrs. Hilliard and Gray, excepting so far as he means to 
include it under the general slur he casts on all previous 
American editions of this work. The readers of that preface 
would invariably suppose he knew of no such edition, and 
the discovery, therefore, of an instance like that above men- 
tioned, where he drew directly upon it for his text, excites 
no little surprise. 

If, however, this were merely a piece of carelessness, 
induced by the convenience of printing from the Bos- 
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ton text, while a little editorial vanity prevented him from 
giving credit to it, Dr. Anthon's mistake in this point 
would be more excusable. It is, however, impossible to 
put this cover upon it. Excepting the Preface, no entire 
portion of this new edition, which professes so much to 
surpass all previous editions, is original, unless it be the 
" Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon." We do not 
make this charge without ample means to support it. No 
one, at all acquainted with the last edition of the Boston 
publishers, can fail to be struck by the constant plagiar- 
isms, and to be offended at the veil of disguise with which 
the copyist has attempted to conceal them. The reader will 
readily perceive, that in an instance like this, where both ed- 
itors are drawing, generally, from the same source, plagiarism 
might be committed by the later of the two to an almost in- 
definite extent without detection. Professor Anthon, how- 
ever, has not succeeded in shielding himself by even this cir- 
cumstance. 

In the passages which we have mentioned as extracted 
from the Greek authors without having passed through the 
German " Reader," a considerable number of words oc- 
curs which are not in any other part of the book. These 
words were inserted in the Lexicon to the Boston edition, al- 
though, as will be readily perceived, they would not be found 
in the German. All these, by a singularly exact coinci- 
dence, are found in Anthon's edition, and, what is more re- 
markable, they stand with almost precisely the same explana- 
tions as in the other. It is impossible, of course, to say 
positively that these resemblances were not the results of 
separate intellectual exertions of the two editors, who thus ar- 
rived at so nearly the same ends. But, when we find the 
similarity extend through almost one hundred instances, a 
strong doubt attends this charitable supposition. The doubt 
is strengthened, and the supposition entirely refuted, by a 
singular circumstance, which we propose to state in full, as 
an instance of a considerable class. 

The last line of the fifth ode of Anacreon, found in these 
editions, is Kadsluv ijv&i]at xaqnog, according to the reading of 
the Boston editor. The word t/j^tjos from the root ur&ia is 
one of those of which we have spoken as not contained else- 
where in the book. It is of course in the Boston Lexicon. 
Professor Anthon, for reasons given in his note, changes this 
word to ijv&ioi fromaytftfcu. Of course, then, if he had made 
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his own Lexicon, av&iu would not have been found in it as 
it is. 'Av&l£<n is in both Lexicons. 

A similar coincidence may be observed in the notes on 
these passages. In the Boston edition, there are thirty-one 
notes appended to them ; and of these, all but three are in- 
troduced in some way in the New York edition. Of those 
inserted, three are mentioned to be contradicted, and the re- 
mainder are copied with more or less distinctness from one 
edition to the other. 

We have alluded to these particular points, because they 
serve as an admirable sample of the character of the whole. 
To show all, or nearly all the similar instances, would re- 
quire a running commentary on the book. We can only 
mention, therefore, particular classes of detected plagiarisms, 
illustrating some of the most striking by instances. 

We have not intended to represent the Boston edition of 
the " Reader " as perfect. Any one who has had any ex- 
perience in the use of Greek school books, knows that such 
books are apt to contain misprints. The American edi- 
tions of the " Greek Reader," before the Boston stereotype 
edition, were greatly disfigured by these. After the first 
edition, the book was frequently published with so little atten- 
tion to any thing but pecuniary profit, that inaccuracies were 
constantly creeping in. Great care was taken, we are told 
in the preface to the Boston stereotype edition, to secure 
the utmost exactness ; and the text, as it there appeared, 
was, perhaps, as accurate as any ever printed in this country. 
There remained, however, a considerable number of errors 
in accents. The careful reader will detect, almost without 
exception, the same errors remaining in the New York as in 
the Boston edition, while all the corrections found in the lat- 
ter occur also in the former. We might adduce hundreds of 
instances. But a more singular blunder is this ; several of 
these errors in accent in the text were corrected in the Lexi- 
con of the Boston edition, at some time, apparently, when it 
was impossible to make the correction in other parts of the 
book. So that, as the Boston edition now stands, some thirty 
or forty words are correct in the Lexicon, and incorrect else- 
where. This remarkable inconsistency enters without apology 
into Dr. Anthon's book. Here is a sort of eiror which can 
be accounted for only by considering it as a reprint of the Bos- 
ton edition. Instances of it are ; 'Ayig, correct in the Lexicon, 
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incorrectly written'^? in section ninety-third of " Anecdotes " 
in the text ; afirbg, correct in the Lexicon, incorrectly 
printed a^vov in Fable ninth of the text ; *i«i?, correct in the 
Lexicon, incorrectly printed "low in the text. We have no- 
ticed this singular semi-accuracy in some thirty or forty in- 
stances ; it may extend much further. 

After discovering an instance like this, where, one editor 
having made a few hundred mistakes in accent, in a book con- 
taining a hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand accented 
words, a second editor in reading his proof-sheets makes exact- 
ly the same, and, more than this, makes the same partial cor- 
rections as his predecessor had done, — we need not seek for 
many more proofs to convict the latter of having made use of 
the labors of the former. 

Dr. Anthon, however, is not content with making use of 
the text of the Boston stereotype edition, but has taken the 
Notes and Lexicon with no less scruple. In both cases, a 
heavy cloud of words is used to conceal the — " convey, the 
wise it call " ; but a little investigation soon discovers it. A 
few instances, selected almost at random from the Lexicon, 
will amply substantiate it. In column after column of the two 
Lexicons, great part is almost identically the same ; we have 
taken passages where Jacobs's German Lexicons were not 
wholly relied upon by either editor, as being the only ones 
fairly in point. The Boston edition was the first which ex- 
hibited the derivation of all the words given. Professor An- 
thon, with great prudence, has uniformly, so far as our exam- 
ination has gone, availed himself of this labor in his own book, 
giving it an appearance of originality by translating the roots, 
which the Boston editor did not always do. We propose to 
cite a few examples of the striking similarity between the 
Lexicons, and would request the reader to notice the agree- 
ment of the forms of expression, if not of the very words ; 
there being the precise coincidence that would be expected, 
where one author was rewriting the remarks of the other. 

The Boston Edition. Professor Anthon. 

fiaxaQi^w, (fidxciQ,} f. law and [luxagl^m, fut.-taw, Att. tw.perf. 

Att. m, p. txa, to bless, to fitfiaxagixa (from fiaxag). 

pronounce happy, to deem To deem happy, to bless, to 

happy. pronounce happy. 

vol. Li. — NO. 108. 28 
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ftaXdaaco, (jiaXaxog,) f. ajw, p. fmXdaam, fut. -ajw, perf. fitjid- 
%a, to soften, to appease, to Xax<* (from fiaXaxog). To 
prevail by entreaty. soften, to mollify, to appease, 

to prevail by entreaty. — To 

enervate. 

(laXuxt), i)?> f), ([mXdaow, from fiaXaxv> ys> V (fr° m /laXdaaa). 

its emollient properties, or Mallows, a plant of emolli- 

the softness of its leaves,) the ent qualities, whence the 

plant mallows. name. 

These three instances, selected from a dozen consecutive 
ones in the Lexicons, will be sufficient to show the manner 
in which Professor Anthon has used the labors of his prede- 
cessor. Too skilful to copy directly, a little ingenious man- 
agement has enabled him to produce a Lexicon, which bears, 
at first sight, the appearance of much greater completeness 
than the one from which it was derived. And here we must 
trouble the reader to follow us in another branch of the in- 
quiry into the merits of this new edition. 

It will be remembered that we stated, that no entire por- 
tion of this new edition was free from plagiarism, excepting 
the Preface and the Metrical Indices. We would not, of 
course, charge the editor with plagiarism, merely for assuming 
a standard text of the work he publishes ; but we do so charge 
him, when, without credit given, he takes that text as cor- 
rected (and injured) by former editors. With respect to 
the Notes, we have not spoken at length. On the pages of a 
Review, it is impossible to present such a comparison of the 
two editions as would be necessary on this point. Any one, 
who will examine the two, cannot but be surprised to find 
how universally the Boston Notes, whether taken from Ja- 
cobs or not, are transferred into the New York " Reader." 
Of the extracts originally made by the Boston editors, and of 
the Lexicon, we have spoken, and thus, we believe, have 
made out the charge of plagiarism. 

On this mass of copied matter, however, is engrafted much 
that is original. The New York editor could not copy more 
than the Boston edition contained, and any one acquainted 
with his style of writing, as exhibited in his former works, 
will perceive, that the terse expressions of the Notes and 
Lexicon of this edition, were entirely discordant with his 
usual verbose grandiloquence. The effect these peculiarities 
of style have produced upon the work are somewhat amus- 
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ing. An instance will be found among the extracts from the 
Lexicon on a preceding page. Professor Anthon would be 
puzzled to tell why, to the words " soften," and " appease," 
he added " mollify," as a definition of fialaoou. Certainly 
not because it added any thing to a school-boy's idea of the 
meaning, as gained from the other words. Nor, we fancy, 
could he draw a strong distinction between " covered with 
long wool " and " fleecy," or "prophecy" and "predic- 
tion," or " to dry up " and " to parch," or " to testify " and 
"to attest" ; instances selected from the same page of his Lex- 
icon as those we have given above. But it is very easy to tell 
why these words are there. They procured for the Lexicon, 
at very trifling cost, the appearance of completeness and ori- 
ginality. Originality, in a measure, they certainly give it ; 
uniqueness, for few men besides the Professor would have 
made such insertions ; but, if room were to be spared for 
such a purpose, a much greater completeness might have been 
obtained, although at the cost of much more labor, and with 
much less pretension. 

We are inclined to believe, that this same predilection for 
verbosity, and much show with little labor, induces Dr. An- 
thon to burden his class-books with so great a load of notes. 
In the Preface to the book before us, he says ; 

" The notes appended to the present volume will be found 
to be copious, and, it is hoped, satisfactory. The plan has 
hitherto been tried of editing the Greek Reader with few 
notes ; a plan very much in vogue in some sections of our 
country, but which never has and never will make scholars. 
The opposite course is here attempted ; and, as it has suc- 
ceeded on other occasions, the editor trusts that it will be 
accompanied in the present instance with the same favorable 
results. In what has just been said, however, respecting 
previous editions, the editor must not be understood as at all 
referring to the New York edition by Mr. Casserly. He 
only regrets, that this gentleman was confined to so narrow 
limits by the arrangements of his publisher. Had these re- 
strictions been removed, and Mr. Casserly been allowed to 
expatiate more freely, his known abilities as a scholar would 
have entirely precluded the necessity of the present publi- 
cation." — p. vi. 

Well said ! Dr. Anthon. So the reputation which Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett, the first Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in 
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Cambridge, and the original editor of this Americanized 
" Greek Reader," enjoyed, was all undeserved, for he could 
never have studied your book, or any thing that approached it 
in the number of its notes. So we thousands of drudges, who 
have toiled over those long octavo pages of the old " Greek 
Reader," have been entirely mistaken, when, after detecting 
the meaning of an obscure passage, where we had longed for 
a kind note to explain it, we joyed in our success, and thought 
that the very exertions we had made would fix the principles 
more deeply than if we had had the assistance we had wished 
for. So those of us who prided ourselves at college on read- 
ing, proprio Marte and with severe toil, from pocket editions, 
which had no notes, or shadows of notes, and fancied there 
was something more respectable in reading Homer and Soph- 
ocles, as their countrymen did, than in relying every mo- 
ment on the aid of others, mistook one of the chief objects 
of classical discipline, and forfeited by the act all chance 
of becoming thorough scholars. The whole affair reminds 
us of the story told of the militia colonel's wife. " Mother ! " 
cried one of her children, on hearing of his father's dignity, 
" ar'n't we all colonels ? " " No, dear ; only your father and 
I." — " Dr. Anthon ! ar'n't we all scholars ? " " No, dears ; 
only Mr. Casserly and I." And why except Mr. Casserly ? 
Turn to the beginning of his edition, and read the Dedica- 
tion ; — 

" To Charles Anthon, LL. D., &c. Sir, In being permit- 
ted to dedicate this new edition of ' The Greek Reader ' to 
you, a degree of importance must henceforward be attached 
to the work, to which the humble labors of the Editor could 
lay no intrinsic claim. 

" Any book, how important soever it may appear, when 
honored with the approbation of one of the first classical 
scholars of the age, cannot ever afterwards fail, — like bull- 
ion, comparatively valueless in itself, until stamped with the 
sanction of the reigning executive, — to pass current, among 
the standard literature of the country. 

"To whom then could this little volume, — intended for 
the special use of American youth, — with more propriety be 
dedicated than to him, whose extensive researches, splendid 
talents, and elaborate productions have formed a new era in 
American literature, — have excited the grateful admiration 
of one hemisphere, and commanded the deferential regard of 
the other ? 
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" With every sentiment of respect for your multifarious 
and solid acquirements, — of wonder at the vast extent of 
your untiring industry, — and of thankfulness for the im- 
provement and pleasure, so often derived from the perusal of 
your truly valuable works, 

" 1 have the honor to remain, Sir," &c. 

After reading this, turn to Mr. Casserly's Preface, and 
commend the care of the editor, where, having spoken of 
an opinion of " one of the ablest scholars and most sagacious 
critics of the western world," a modest little foot-note an- 
nounces, that Professor Anihon is the individual alluded to. 

One word, en passant, of this edition of Mr. Casserly. He 
begins, in his preface, with most cruelly ironical remarks on 
the editors of the Boston stereotype edition, of which the first 
impression only had then been published, and ends, in his 
book, by copying all the most important part of their labors. 
We do not propose to attempt to exhibit this at any length ; 
the book speaks in a manner for itself. Mr. Casserly did 
not escape without copying several mistakes which have been 
long since corrected where they originated, but which re- 
mained long enough to be taken by the New York editor. 
A long Dictionary of proper names, for instance, was trans- 
ferred almost directly from the Boston to the New York 
edition. This dictionary contains some ridiculous mistakes. 
Jagdavelg, for instance, is interpreted Trojans, the inhabi- 
tants of Troy. The editors were thinking of JagSavwi. 
The /laqdavilg were a people who lived north of Macedo- 
nia, and they are mentioned in the text on occasion of a battle 
fought between them and Philip of Macedon, who by this 
error is introduced unceremoniously into the Trojan war. 
MaxeSwv itself, by this most accurate of scholars, is permitted 
to pass as Macedonia. 'i^qIcc is set down as a country of 
Asia, between Colchis and Albania. There undoubtedly was 
such a country, but there was another Iberia of much greater 
importance, and the school-boy would be a good deal puzzled, 
who should be given to understand, from the Greek text, as 
by this dictionary he must be, that the Balearic islands, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, &c, are in the Euxine sea. These few in- 
stances are enough to show, that Mr. Casserly's publisher was 
not wholly to blame for the defects of his edition. 

Dr. Anthon's notes unquestionably show a great deal of 
erudition, but, being for the most part out of place, it is here 
little better than cumbrous pedantry. It is, moreover, dis- 
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played with an air of pretension, which makes it, to us, 
extremely disagreeable. Thus, after giving the opinion of 
Brunck, Degen, and Moebius, that a word in Anacreon 
should be read vim, we find the editor saying dictatorially, 
" The more correct accentuation is undoubtedly iXai " ; and, 
in a note to a passage in Moschus, saying, while he follows the 
authority of Luzac, almost unsupported, — " There can be 
but one opinion as to the inferiority of the common lection." 
These expressions of opinion, for they are nothing more, 
though they assume the form of oracles, are far from being al- 
ways correct. For instance, in the seventh section of the Ge- 
ography of Europe, the author, Diodorus Siculus, says of the 
Pyrenees ; HoXXav Si oviwv iv ccitolg Sqv/ioJv, q>aolv Iv roig naXcu- 
oig xgovotg vno xiviav ro/iiiov, utpevrmv nvg, xaraxaijrai navrtlmg 
anaoav xijv oQuvqv x<*>Q«)>. On this, Dr. Anthon has, among 
others, the following note ; " ayivtoov nvq, ' who had been 
careless icith fire.' More literally, 'having neglected fire.' 
This is often erroneously rendered, ' who had set fire to it.' 
The source of the mistake is in the Latin version of Rhodo- 
mann." Now Rhodomann was somebody ; though he hap- 
pened to be as remarkable for his modesty as for his profound 
erudition and his consummate skill in Greek learning. One 
of the most accomplished Hellenists of his time, what he did 
has not been belter done since, till the " new era in American 
literature." " Igni a pastoribus injecto " will no longer 
" pass current " ; it is not " stamped with the sanction of the 
reigning executive." A new era has opened upon us in- 
deed. So, then, at Patroclus's tomb, Leonteus, "branch 
of Mars," did not hurl the unfashioned " clod of iron," 
which was at once the disk and the reward of the successful 
thrower ; but he dropped it " carelessly " from his hand ; — 
dtvxtQoq ait' a, <jp £ r\ x e Aeot'iBVg, o£og "Aqrfig* Horatius Codes, 
it now appears, performed no feat, and got his rations and his 
farm for nothing. He did not, " accoutred as he was," throto 
himself into the Tiber, but " neglected " his steps and ac- 
cidentally tumbled in ; — fieroc rwv onlmv a <p £ I g iixvtov slg xov 
noxtxftov. f As for Camillus (and this is a case otfire), when 
he headed a party of his soldiers armed with that element, and 
took his station to windward of the Latin camp, awaiting the 
fresh breeze of sunrise, it was only that his men might " be 

* Iliad, xxiii. 841. t Plutarch, in Poplic, c. 16. 
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careless with " their fire ; and, if the wooden fortifications of 
the enemy were soon in ashes, and his victory complete, it 
was not the result of his warlike art, but a fortunate casualty ; 
— avtog 8s t oil g to nv q acpij o e iv fii Hovt ag f'xttw, &c .* 

Dr. Anthon, as to this word, has sagely accommodated his 
Lexicon to his note. 

Most of the new notes in this edition are merely transla- 
tions of the text, and these are given so constantly, that a 
careful reader could understand the narrative by reading the 
notes, without any knowledge of the Greek. The following 
is a translation, taken at random from the beginning of the 
Life of Demosthenes, extracted from Plutarch. We have 
italicized the part of it furnished by Dr. Anthon's notes. 

" It is said, that, Demosthenes once complaining to Sa- 
tyrus, the actor, that although he is the most laborious of all 
speakers, and although he has almost expended upon this object 
the vigor of his bodily powers, he has no favor with the people, 
but intemperate and ignorant men are listened to and hold 
possession of the tribune, while he is overlooked ; Satyrus 
said, ' Thou speakest truly ; but, if thou wilt repeat to me, 
off-hand, some one of the passages of Euripides or Sophocles, I 
will quickly cure the fault.' And that, Demosthenes having 
repeated one, Satyrus, having taken it up after him, so moulded 
the same passage, and went over it with an air and delivery so 
appropriate, that it appeared to Demosthenes altogether differ- 
ent." 

Besides these translations, there are two notes explanatory 
of the construction, and several noticing nice points in the 
meaning of distinct words. 

Now there are persons who believe the languages may be 
best taught by means of translations, and, to such, notes like 
these will be very acceptable. But to any one else, we are 
willing to leave the case as the above extract presents it, and 
to ask whether there is not there too much direct aid given 
for the advantage of a boy who is expected to make any 
use of his own intellect. 

In such a mass of translations, it may not be surprising that 
errors should occur ; but Dr. Anthon is not the man to plead 
the length of the work in excuse of them, either as to their 
frequency or their importance. We have only room to notice a 

* Plutarch, in Camil , c. 34. 
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few. The following passage from the Life of Themistocles ; 
ov dayilov, ovds Jlegaag (ftaxQav yug rjoav ovzoi, xal ' diog ov naw 
piftaiov tag oKpiiofisvoi naQsixov) imotlwv ; is translated in the 
note to it, " not holding up before them (for the purpose of 
inspiring terror) Darius or the Persians, for these were far 
away, and afforded no very sure grounds of alarm, as (only) 
intending to come." A more correct translation would seem 
to be ; " and afforded no strong ground of fear that they in- 
tended to come." Again, page 113, line 24, the note gives 
us ; " an engineer, who selects the stone, and points it out to 
the workmen, directs the whole work," instead of " an engineer, 
who selects the stone, superintends the whole work, and gives 
instructions to the workmen." On page 142, line 27, a slight 
inaccuracy in the translation seriously injures the sense. We 
have, " The Sphettian Polyeuctus said, that Demosthenes was 
a most accomplished orator, but Phocion a most influential 
speaker," instead of " the most accomplished orator," and " the 
most influential speaker " ; the allusion being to the orators of 
the day, the change of the article is not unimportant. Page 
146, line 7, the note reads ; " beholding the countenance of 
Phocion (to be) such as (it was wont to appear)," for " such 
as they had been used to behold it" ; which is far the more 
natural method of supplying the ellipsis. These errors are but 
instances of a considerable number ; and, though some of them 
are of little importance in themselves, not one of them ought to 
have been made in a school-book. There is no more excel- 
lent exercise for boys than the correction of bad Latin and 
Greek, and books prepared for such purposes are found in 
all the school collections. But nothing can be worse than to 
place a book, professing to appear in a very " complete and 
accurate form," in the hands of a learner, who, receiving it 
as such, must find stumblingblocks on almost every page. 

Our readers have had occasion to observe, that the free- 
dom, with which Dr. Anthon has availed himself of the 
labors of other scholars, renders especially unbecoming the 
offensive contempt with which he allows himself to speak of 
their labors. The "Jay-Professor" has acted the part of" Le 
Geai pare des Plumes du Paon," not only in arraying him- 
self in borrowed plumage, but in strutting in it indecorously. 
This character of his books lessens the pain which we feel 
in finding ourselves compelled to censure a man, whom we 
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believe to be industriously devoted to good learning, and 
who, from his fortunate position, is so able to advance its 
interests in this country. He has a task in hand of great 
importance, for good or evil ; and he has our best wishes, 
that he may execute it in a manner creditable to American 
scholarship, and such as to promote its growth. Of the 
thirty volumes, which he has proposed, and which are to be 
circulated by the largest publishing house in the country, 
ten only have as yet appeared. In those which remain, we 
beg him to do himself better justice. Let him prepare them 
with less self-seeking. Let him strive for the benefit of 
others, and not for his own glorification ; seeking rem acu 
tangere, to enucleate his author's meaning, and not to bury it 
up in chaff. Let him be fair towards his brother scholars in 
other parts of the country ; and let him not even do such in- 
justice to those immediately about him in his own great city, 
as to suppose that he is there Jlnacharsis inter Scythas, and 
secure against being brought to his bearings, and taught a just 
self-estimate, by the observation of his peers. Let him 
study meekness and modesty, and the ingenuousness be- 
coming his vocation. Let him show, by a graceful example, 
that 

" ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emouit mores ; nee sinit esse " [pace Musarum] fures 

among true scholars. 
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This Memoir, marked by good taste, judgment, beauty 
of style, and dignity of sentiment, is worthy of its distin- 
guished author. From the nature of its subject, it is less 
declamatory and brilliant in its tone, than most of the public 
discourses, with which Mr. Everett has heretofore gratified 
the public ; but it will not be read with less interest or 
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